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there are thirty to forty Malpighian tubules. The tracheal
system is small, with no dilatations, and there are three thoracic
and six abdominal ganglia, of which the last is larger than
the rest. The ovaries vary. The common earwig has only
one tube on each side, while species of Labidura have five,
terminating separately into the oviduct, which lies obliquely
in the body cavity. The testes are a pair of curved bodies
connected to a slender vas deferens. The oviducts open
separately to the exterior, but a male has been recorded in
which there was a double ejaculatory duct. It is interesting
to note that the genital ducts of this order are mesodermal
and not ectodermal in origin.
Little is known of the life-history in general, but that of the
common earwig has recently been worked out in the United
States. The eggs are round and white and are laid in batches
of fifty to ninety in the ground or under some shelter. They
are generally laid in the autumn, and the female remains with
them and hibernates. It is stated by some authorities that
the female tends the young nymphs, which hatch in the spring,
but others deny this and say she has no further interest in her
progeny after they have hatched. The young nymphs lie
in a curved position in the egg and are provided with an
egg-tooth for piercing the shell. When they just emerge they
are white and could easily be confused with the Thysanura
at first glance. They are similar to the adult, and in the
apterous species are difficult to tell from the adult except
by the chitin, which is much softer, and by the fact that the
pincers are less developed and that the antennae have fewer
joints. It has been stated that they will collect under the
mother like chickens under a hen, and they have also been
observed to eat their mother's dead body. The imago is
most active in damp weather, sometimes comes to light as
in the case of Labidura, is nocturnal in habit and lies in
concealment during the day. The food of earwigs consists
of decaying vegetable matter, small insects and larvae, and
sometimes their own race. They devour pollen, sap and the
petals and stamens of flowers. The nymphs of F. auricularia
have two feeding periods in the United States, the first one
occurring in spring and the second later in the summer. Their
food at first consists of the tender shoots of clovers, grasses,